BUCKINGHAM
Queen had also expressed her affection for the Prince, declaring that she was sorry that on his informal visit to their masque in 1623 he had viewed her and her sister from such a disadvantageous point in a dark room, since the Princess 'had more loveliness to be considered nearby5. When Kensington produced the Prince's portrait there was a general skirmish on the part of the ladies to see it, in which the Princess, for maidenly modesty, did not join. But Kensington was able to write to Charles and tell him that she had sought a secret interview with him later, when she had desired to borrow the miniature of the Prince, which he wore in a locket about his neck, so that she might gaze upon it in the privacy of her boudoir.*
Kensington stressed the romantic side of the proposed union at the expense of more serious considerations. The situation was in reality as delicate and dangerous as the most experienced in political intrigue could have desired, for France clearly was not ready to engage in war on a grand scale to help England in the Palatinate question. On the other hand, she intended to bide her time, promising much, fulfilling nothing, whilst English men and money were flung as pawns upon the plains of Germany to create a diversion for the French attack on the Valtelline. An alliance of any description between nations of such divergent interests was bound to lead to trouble. A matrimonial union seemed a fair way of heading to disaster.
But, blind to the difficulties of the situation, Buckingham urged the alliance, and on May lyth the Earl of Carlisle was dispatched to Paris to conclude the negotiations. On a lesser scale, the story of the disputes in Spain was now to be repeated, for immediately there arose the question of toleration for the Roman Catholics. Carlisle's instructions had stated clearly that there could be no question of a
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